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The essay on mathematics, written by Professor Keyser, may fitly be called 
a rhapsody on mathematics. To our mind Professor Keyser's scorn of applied 
mathematics in contrast to popular mathematics is exaggerated. It seems to 
us that applied mathematics is the best explanation of the seriousness and the 
paramount significance of mathematical truth. At the same time we do not 
venture to criticize Professor Keyser for his admiration of pure mathematics 
which looms like a lofty peak into the heavens while its roots are buried in 
earthly soil. We were especially pleased with the following passage: 

"Phrase it as you will, there is a world that is peopled with ideas, en- 
sembles, propositions, relations, and implications, in endless variety and multi- 
plicity, in structure ranging from the very simple to the endlessly intricate 
and complicate. That world is not the product but the object, not the creature 
but the quarry of thought, the entities composing it — propositions, for ex- 
ample, — being no more identical with thinking them than wine is identical with 
the drinking of it. Mind or no mind, that world exists as an extra-personal 
affair, — Pragmatism to the contrary notwithstanding." 

The world of mathematics is not a mere fantastical construction but it is 
the reconstruction of a world of necessary relations, and as such it possesses 
an objective significance. It is not man-made nor mind-made nor purely ideal 
fancy but eternal and of objective significance. The domain of this world of 
mathematics must be exploited as much as the domain of natural science. 
Professor Keyser says: 

"Just as the astronomer, the physicist, the geologist, or other student of 
objective science looks abroad in the world of sense, so, not metaphorically 
speaking but literally, the mind of the mathematician goes forth into the uni- 
verse of logic in quest of the things that are there ; exploring the heights and 
depths for facts — ideas, classes, relationships, implications, and the rest; ob- 
serving the minute and elusive with the powerful microscope of his Infinitesi- 
mal Analysis; observing the elusive and vast with the limitless telescope of 
his Calculus of the Infinite ; making guesses regarding the order and internal 
harmony of the data observed and collated ; testing the hypotheses, not merely 
by the complete induction peculiar to mathematics, but, like his colleague of 
the outer world, resorting also to experimental tests and incomplete induction ; 
frequently finding it necessary, in view of unforeseen disclosures, to abandon 
a once hopeful hypothesis or to transform it by retrenchment or by enlarge- 
ment: — thus, in his own domain, matching, point for point, the processes, 
methods and experience familiar to the devotee of natural science." 



The Persistent Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to Metaphysics 
Through the Study of Modern Systems. By Mary Whiton Calkins. 
New York : Macmillau, 1907. Pp. xxii, 575. Price $2.50 net. 

The author says in the preface, "I have audaciously attempted to combine 
what seem to me the essential features of a systematic Introduction to Meta- 
physics with those of a History of Modern Philosophy. This I have done 
both because I believe that the problems of philosophy are, at the outset, best 
studied as formulated in the actual systems of great thinkers, and because the 
historical sequence of philosophies, from Descartes's to Hegel's, seems to 
coincide, roughly, with a logical order." 

In order to accomplish this task the author has classified the best known 
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philosophers as numerically monistic and numerically pluralistic, and again 
as qualitatively monistic and qualitatively pluralistic. Here is the scheme. 

Qualitatively pluralistic : Descartes and Locke. 

Qualitatively Monistic: (i) Non-idealistic, Hobbes; (2) Idealistic, (a) 
Spiritualistic, Leibnitz and Berkeley; (b) Phenomenalistic, Hume. 

Qualitatively Pluralistic : Spinoza. 

Qualitatively Monistic : Idealistic, Spiritualistic : Schopenhauer and Hegel. 

Dualism so far as we understand is as different from pluralism as it is 
from monism, yet in Miss Calkins's scheme it is treated as a form of plural- 
ism. 

The omission of Kant is explained thus: 

"Kant, in spite of his unequalled influence on nineteeenth-century philos- 
ophy, as well as Fichte and Schelling, are not referred to in this table, on the 
ground that their systems, as internally inconsistent, fail to represent any one 
type of philosophy." 

Kant receives a special treatment in Chapter VII entitled "An Attack 
upon Dualism and Phenomenalism," while Fichte and Schelling are treated 
in Chapter IX as an "Advance Toward Monistic Spiritualism." 

While these several philosophers might not be pleased to find themselves 
so labeled and subsumed under categories which do not seem to cover the 
requirements, Miss Calkins makes up for any coloring which this treatment 
of the different philosophies receive by many quotations and references, which 
of course will be most serviceable to the student for whose use the book is 
mainly intended. 

Essays Philosophical and Psychological. In Honor of William James, 
Professor in Harvard University. By his Colleagues of Columbia Uni- 
versity. London: Longmans, Green, 1908. Pp. 610. 

According to the prefatory note this volume is intended to mark in some 
degree its authors' sense of Professor James's memorable services in philos- 
ophy and psychology, the vitality he has added to those studies, and the 
encouragement that has flowed from him to colleagues without number. 
Early in 1907, at the invitation of Columbia University, he delivered a course 
of lectures there, and met the members of the philosophical and psychological 
departments on several occasions for social discussion. They acknowledge 
an added motive for the present work in the recollections of this visit. 

To enumerate the authors is to call the roll of the faculty of the depart- 
ments of philosophy and psychology in Columbia University in 1907, and the 
subjects cover the range of realism, idealism, pragmatism, ethics, methodology 
and history of philosophy. 

Scholasticism, Old and New. By M. de Wulf. Translated by P. Coffey, 
D. Ph. New York: Benziger, 1907. Pp. 327. 
This is the translation of the author's Introduction a la philosophic nio- 
scolastique which was written with the object in view to "combat false con- 
ceptions, to coordinate true notions and so to furnish the reader with some 
general information on the new scholasticism." The book treats separately 
in two parts "Medieval Scholastic Philosophy" and "Modern Scholastic Phi- 
losophy" and in these the author has attempted to compare point by point the 
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ideas of the past with those of the present. The book bears the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of New York, and the author states in his preface that this 
volume contains the program of instruction which the Institute of Philosophy 
of Louvain University has outlined for itself and is endeavoring to carry out. 



In the history of American philosophy the Concord school piays an im- 
portant part and represents a delightful period in which thinkers of different 
dispositions but all animated with the love of philosuphical thought, met for 
friendly intercourse and discussion. Dr. Edmund Montgomery was one of 
them, and perhaps more than any of the others he represented the philo- 
sophical spirit as seen from the point of view of a physiologist. On his part 
he pointed out the significance of the life process for philosophhical con- 
sideration, and has stood for the same up to the present day when a book of 
his entitled Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organisation (a 
stately volume of over 460 pages) containing the matured results of his phi- 
losophy, has appeared bearing the imprint of G. P. Putnam's Sons. In this 
number of The Monist he presents his message to the world in an article which 
will render some points of his position clear. We regret to say that at the 
present moment Dr. Montgomery is dangerously ill at his home, Liendo 
Plantation, Hempstead, Texas. For those readers not familiar with details 
of American philosophers we will state here that Dr. Montgomery, as the 
name indicates, is of Scotch blood, and was educated in Germany at a time 
when the interest in philosophy was at its height. He studied medicine in 
German universities, specializing in his favorite subjects physiology and biology, 
and was at the same time carried away with the spirit of freedom which was 
agitating the German mind in the years of the German revolution of 1848. 

At Frankfort on the Main he met Elizabet Ney, the famous disciple of 
Rauch, and an artist whose statuary in Marble Hall at Washington attracts 
the attention of visitors to the Capitol. (For further details see the article 
by Bride McNeil Taylor in The Open Court, Vol. XXI, p. 592.) She was 
engaged at that time in making her well-known bust of Schopenhauer, the 
only one that exists of the great pessimist. Dr. Montgomery married Elizabet 
Ney, and both joined a group of emigrants who wanted to build up an ideal 
community in the new world. They went to Texas where together they in- 
vested their little fortune in the Liendo Plantation, which is now under the 
supervision of their son. 



The report of the Anthropological Museum of Berlin contains an article 
by A. von Le Coq on a Manichee-Uigurian manuscript found in Idiqut- 
Shahri. The manuscript is of great interest because it proves the influence 
of Zoroaster upon the later Manicheean religion. It is a sample only of a 
large number of other manuscripts which were discovered in an expedition 
under Prof. F. W. K. Miiller, one of the most indefatigable workers of the 
Berlin ethnological museum. The manuscript here published is written in 
Uigurian writing, not in Estrangelo script as other Turkish manuscripts. The 
translation proves it to be the description of a fight between Zoroaster and a 
demon who is finally vanquished and killed. The name Zoroaster is spelled 
"Zrusc burchan." 



